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remark of Kemal may or may not be true, for it must greatly
depend upon the mental attitude of the reader; but the simile
with which he begins is certainly apt enough. Yet had Nedfm
been more reticent, he would have been false alike to him-
self and to his age which adored all things beautiful that
ministered to pleasure, and cared for nothing else. Outspok-
enness of this kind was new in Ottoman lyric poetry, but
it became usual as time went on, though not every subsequent
writer shared the refinement of Nedim, from whose tempera-
ment coarseness was as far removed as prudery.

When he sings of such things and of the pleasures of wine,
and these are among the most usual of his themes, Nedfm
is perfectly frank and straightforward, and means what he
says in as literal and downright a fashion as ever did Burns
or Byron. There is nothing of the mystic about him; he is
a true Turk, by no means in the clouds, but very certainly
on the earth, writing in the gladness of his heart of the
merry life around, but with a lightsomeness and grace un-
known before in Turkish poetry.

If there is, remarks Ekrem Bey, anything about Nedfm to
which exception might be taken, it is that he devoted his
great and unique talent entirely to such subjects and never
wrote a helpful word encouraging to high purpose or noble
endeavour, devotion to duty or love of country, which would
have been at once a thank-offering for his own brilliant gifts
and a precious heritage bequeathed to his successors. In reply
to this criticism of the Bey Efendi's which, as he himself
admits, refers only to the subject-matter of the poems and
in no wise reflects upon their style, we can only say that
Nedfm was an artist and not a prophet, and held that his
mission was to please by the creation of beautiful things, and
not to teach by the administration of moral lessons sugared
for their greater palatableness with a coating of sweet words.
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